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Aiaeanrabilia. 





[HOSE of our readers who are interested 
in the recent correspondence on the 
Royal Arms in Churches may like to make 
note of a paper on the subject by Mr. Wil- 
liam Bradbrooke, in the new Records of 
Buckinghamshire (vol. xi. No. 7), the 
Journal of the Architectural and Archeolo- 
gical Society for the County of Buckingham- 
shire. Mr. Bradbrooke reminds his readers 
that the Royal Arms were introduced into 
churches before the time of the Reformation. 
To say nothing of their occurrence in 
stained glass, they were set up, with two 
antelopes as supporters of Henry VI, over 
the screen in Norwich Cathedral, whence 
they were removed not very long ago. The 
order on the subject seems to have been 
issued late in Henry VIII’s reign. In the 
reign of James I it became usual to set up 
the arms of the Prince of Wales as well as 
the King’s. The arms of Charles I are of 
rather rare occurrence ; those of the Common- 
wealth still rarer. James II probably did 
not cause his arms to be set up; but Mr. 
Bradbrooke tells of one example (Crafton 
Flyford, Worcester) dated 1687, where, how- 
ever, the initials are ‘‘ C.R.”’ There is 
now no compulsory order to set up the arms, 
but, according to a decision of Mr. Chancel- 
lor Dibden in 1900, it would appear that if 
once in position there is legal support for 
their retention. The article—of some seven- 
teen pages—gives particulars of anomalies in 
the presentment of the arms; of Roman 
practice in the matter; and of the instances 
throughout Buckinghamshire where the 
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Royal arms are to be found in churches. 
There are five such of the arms of Victoria— 
one of these being only in stained glass. At 
Ickford, in the middle of the front of the 
west gallery, are the arms of George V. 


(THE Norge landed at Teller, Alaska (75 
miles north of Nome) on the evening of 
Thursday, May 13. She passed Point Bar- 
row late on Wednesday evening, and suffered 
delay in this last part of her flight from 
Arctic snowstorms and spring fogs. Fog was 
the greatest danger she encountered. Ice 
which had formed on the rigging of the 
engine and gondolas kept dropping off in 
pieces, which were caught by the propellers 
and shot through the fabric of the ship, so 
that the crew was busy continuously for 
hours in patching holes in the fabric which 
covers the keel. However, the airship 
reached Teller without any real damage. 


MONG announcements of the Cambridge 
University Press is one that should at- 
tract attention from students of social life 
in the Middle Ages:—Dr. G. R. Owst’s 
‘ Preaching in Medieval England.’ No book 
has yet been produced upon this subject, 
and it is one to furnish matter for a good 
one. With the announcement of that we 
were told also of a book in the main outside 
the scope of ‘N. & Q.,’ which yet, we imag- 
ine, must contain things fit for the enjoy- 
ment of the curious reader. This is Dr. 
Head’s book on Aphasia. Dr. Head may 
perhaps be showing us that we ought—or 
we ought not—to sympathize with all Mrs. 
Malaprops as victims to a form of this dis- 
order. It appears that he has arrived at 
novel theoretical conclusions about the na- 
ture and causes of aphasia, which ‘‘ form a 
contribution to the problem of the relation 
of mind and body.’”” We are not sure 
whether this is to be taken literally, or 
whether it is a solution of the problem that 
we are being led to expect. 


MESSRS. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS send 

us the prospectus of a work on Eng- 
lish Stained Glass which is to be published 
next autumn. The author is Mr. Herbert 
Read, of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
A demy quarto, it will contain eight plates 
in colour collotype, sixty in monochrome 
collotype and many collotype illustrations 
in the text. The text aims first at estab- 
lishing the relationship of English stained 
glass to that of the Continent, and then at 
showing that English glass-painting was not, 
as has commonly been supposed, almost en- 
tirely derived from the French. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON THE BUCCANEERS. 
Morcan’s Marcu to Panama, 
(See ante, cxlix. pp. 435, 453; cl. 147, 238). 


[HE greatest event in the history of the 

Buccaneers, was Morgan’s unparallelled 
march across the Isthmus and attack of the 
powerful city of Panama. 

While Bradley had been engaged in storm- 
ing San Lorenzo Castle, Morgan had been 
occupied at Santa Catalina in his work of 
preparing it as a future stronghold for the 
Buccaneers. He blew up the Spanish forti- 
fications; so that, if the Island were taken 
during his absence on the expedition to 
Panama, it would be the easier to recover 
it. Only one fort he left standing, that 
dedicated to Santa Teresa. He threw all 
the cannon into the sea, where they lie to 
this day, forming the basis of attachment 
for corals and sea anemones. The town he 
reduced to ashes, carrying the white popu- 
lation aboard his ships, but leaving the 
slaves to cultivate the plantations—who 
thus for a third time changed their masters. 
He then set sail with his entire fleet to 
reinforce Bradley. Eight days later, they 
came in sight of Lorenzo Castle and saw the 
red-cross flag of England floating from its 
turrets. 

So great was their delight that, as an eye- 
witness relates, ‘‘ when they saw the Eng- 
lish colours upon the Castle, they minded 
not their way into the river, being gathered 
at the rum cask instead of at the léad, and 
calling healths instead of soundings.’’ The 
result was that four of the ships, including 
Morgan’s own, which led the van, ran upon 





Palabra told him of the determined resis. 
tance they had encountered, and of Brad- 
ley’s death. ‘‘The place is well situated 


| for defence ’’ quoth Morgan at the conclu. 


| garrison, 


‘them in this way. 


the submerged rock at the mouth of the | } 
/under the care of a noted Buccaneer chief, 


harbour. After some men _ had _ been 
drowned, the rest managed to construct rafts 
to bring the ships off it. 
however, with characteristic tropical sud- 
denness, a gale sprangup. The sea instantly 
rose, and all four ships were dashed to 
pieces on the rock. Fortunately, men and 


stores, and everything else that was valu- 
able on the ships, were got off safely by 
boats sent from the rest of the Fleet. 
Morgan landed below the Castle, out from 
which the garrison now advanced to meet 
him, led, to his surprise, by Palabra and 
Diaz. 





At that moment, | 


sion, ‘‘and must be repaired for our own 
use.”’ 

Accordingly, the survivors of the gallant 
as well as the prisoners from 
Santa Catalina, were at once set to work 
to rebuild the palisades and gabions, and to 
repair the buildings which the fire had dam. 
aged. ee highly commended the con- 
duct of Palabra—of whom, if he recognized 
him, he showed no knowledge—and also tha; 
of Diaz. The former he raised to the rank 
of a captain in the Buccaneer Fleet, and 
the latter to that of lieutenant, putting him 
at the head of his spy and scout service. Very 
soon Diaz brought news that the Governor 
of Panama was instructed as to Morgan’s 
intentions against his city, and taking every 
precaution to frustrate them. He had 
planted 3,600 men in ambuscade along cer- 
tain points of the Chagres River to inter- 
cept the march of the Buccaneers. 


After the taking of the Castle, Palabra 
had seized upon all of the ships of the 
enemy in the harbour, and had kept the 
Spanish standard afloat for some time; so 
as to lure any Spanish ships which might 
be passing. He actually captured many of 
The best one of them 
Morgan now gave him for his own com- 
mand. As soon as the fortifications rose 
again from their ruins, Morgan had all the 
guns taken out of these ships, except Pala- 
bra’s, and mounted them on the restored 
Castle. He then formed a garrison of five 
hundred Buccaneers to defend the place, and 
appointed one hundred and fifty as crews 
of the ships Palabra had taken, which he 
had reluctantly to leave behind—excepting 
again, the one now captained by Palabra, 
which was called the Gracias & Dios. The 
Castle and adjoining territory were put 


Captain Norman. He now prepared for his 
memorable march across the Isthmus. 
This began under the heavy tropical dews 
of dawn, on Jan. 18, 1671. Morgan was at 
the head of twelve hundred Buccaneers “all 
fighting men of approved valour,”’ as a col- 
temporary writes. The army was in thre 
divisions at the set out. The first under 
Morgan’s own immediate command ascended 


| the Chagres River in thirty-two canoes, an 


‘“ Where is Bradley ?”’ he exclaimed. | 





was accompanied by five large flat-bottomed 
boats—chatas or chattan as they were calle 
—bearing the artillery. The other two div- 
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sions marched on either bank of the river; 
that on the left being commanded by Bo- 
boadillos, and with him was Captain Pala- 
bra. 

The van was lead by a chattan, and con- 
manded by Capt. Robert Delander, Morgan’s 
Chief of gunners. In her bows was Lieuten- 
ant Diaz as head of the scouts and spies; 
and it was observed that every cannon in 


this chattan was ready for firing and the | 


matches lit, for fear of ambuscades. 
Strangely enough, Morgan committed a 
monstrous blunder by setting out improp- 

erly provisioned. This may be attributed 


to the haste of his embarkation, in order | 


to anticipate the threatened ambuscades, 
and to give the Governor of Panama as 
little time as possible for the preparation of 
his defences. It was, however, inexcusable 


in a leader of his experience of the Tropics. | 


The result was so disastrous, that it reads 
like a supernatural exploit, the Buccaneers 
having done what they did in face of such 
apparently insuperable difficulties. One 


suggestion accounting for his haste, which | 


has never before been advanced, might be 
that he had secretly received tidings rela- 
tive to the signing of the treaty of peace 
between Spain and England, and feared 
news of its ratification would reach his army 
before setting out on their profitable expedi- 
tion. 

The Governor of Panama, meanwhile. 
had taken good care to waste everything; so 
that nothing eatable met the eyes of the 
Buccaneers, every day more famished. 

On the second day of the march, the water 
became so low in the river, and they were 
so often confronted by fallen trees athwart 
the stream, that they often had to lift the 
canoes and chattans, with all their heavy 
armament of cannon, out of the river and 
carry them on their shoulders until some 
bend in the stream enabled them get afloat 
again. This added greatly both to the 
tediousness of the march, and to the pangs 
: hunger, already beginning to be severely 
elt. 


Morgan did what he could to cheer their | 


spirits with the delusive hope of coming 
upon ambuscades of the enemy, from which 
they might procure food when they had ex- 
pelled their occupants. Boboadillos had a 
ferocious idea, but one which accorded well 
with the present mood of the Buccaneers 
and added much to his popularity amongst 
them, being hailed with savage enthusiasm. 
This was if provisions in these ambuscades 


should prove insufficient, to roast the pri- | 





| soners they took and satisfy their hunger 
| on them. 

| The Buccaneers marched on in a heat of 
upwards of 100 degrees Fahrenheit, and in 
| an atmosphere reeking with moisture and 
|miasma. Not a breath of air could reach 
| them amid the dense vegetation and beneath 
| those enormous tropical trees, which com- 
pletely shut the sky out from their sight. 
Clouds of mosquitoes enveloped the men by 
|land and by water. With every step, they 
plunged knee-deep in sluggish water, hidden 
beneath rotting vegetation, whose expiring 
gases rose in sweltering bubbles of miasma. 
Everywhere, between the colossal tree-trunks, * 
the sky was excluded by ropes upon ropes 
|of widely-flung liana, on which orchids of 
the richest and most varied hues entwined 
themselves. Elsewhere, quantities of gigan- 
tic ferns blocked their way; and, whenever 
they came across grass, it teemed with tics 
and grass-lice, which crawled up their boots, 
and found their way beneath their clothes, 
causing an irritation impossible to describe 
to those who have never been in these re- 
gions. 

One thing alone, the fresh running water 
of the Chagres River, relieved their suffer- 
ings. Their hunger had, by now, become 
so extreme that, when they did, at last, 
|come across an abandoned ambuscade—one 
from which the enemy had removed every 
| particle of food—they fell on some leather 
bags, which had been left behind, and fought 
each other for them; and those who suc- 
' ceeded in getting hold of it, devoured this 
sustenance with ferocity, like wild beasts. 

Here Morgan asserted his authority. He 
caused the bags to be cut up into small pieces 
of equal size and divided evenly among the 
men. They softened the leather with water 
from the river, and, after removing the hair 
with which it was covered and beating it 
between two stones, either boiled it, or roas- 
ted it on spits of wood; and, then, chewed it, 
scrap by scrap, ultimately washing it down 
with copious draughts of water. 

On the fourth day most of the army marched 
by land under the guidance of Diaz, whose 
| woodcraft astonished even those used to the 
| life of cattle-hunters and logwood-cutters at 

Campeachy and the Tortugas. Suddenly, 
he paused, and they all halted, much won- 
dering. Boboadillos in a moment was at 
| his side; and, when Morgan came up, he 
was told that Diaz suspected an ambuscade 
| —pointing out the spot at a bend of the 
| river. 
The boats were, accordingly, stopped; the 
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Buccaneers looked to their arms. When all 
was ready they advanced in regular order 
as far as the forest would permit, the van 
being led by Capt. Palabra with Diaz at 
his side. 

Sure enough, they found a barricade, con- 
structed with trunks of trees and cleverly 
hidden amid the surrounding jungle; and 
over this, Palabra and his men charged. 
But it was entirely deserted. Like the 
other, it had been abandoned the moment 
the Spaniards were informed by their In- 
dian scouts (who lurked in the brushwood), 
of the advance of the Buccaneers, Five 
hundred soldiers had been posted there; but 
now all that remained to mark their sojourn 
behind the barricade were some more leather 


bags—devoured by the famished Buccaneers | 


with the same rapacity as the former ones. 
‘“Tf we could only have found a prisoner 
or two,’’ exclaimed Boboadillos, ‘‘ we should 
not be hungry to-day.’’ And his ferocious 
sentiment was echoed by large numbers of 
the rest of them, ‘‘ with such flashing of 
eyes and gnashing of teeth as would have 
frozen the blood of the boldest Spaniard to 
have beheld,’ as our authority tells us. 
Why, in their distress, they did not fish in 
the river or use their muskets to shoot the 
numerous monkeys, wild animals, birds, 
edible snakes, and alligators and caymans 
with which the region abounds is one of the 
mysteries which still surround this strange 
march; but the narrators say nothing of 


their having done so, and some powerful | 


reason must have prevented them, inexplic- 
able as it appears to us. 

Later on that day, they came across an- 
other abandoned ambuscade and, again, 
had to appease their hunger on leather bags. 

On the fifth day they reached Barbacoas, 
many fainting on the march. The station 
was deserted and, at first sight, appeared 
destitute, even of leather; but, on a closer 
search, Diaz discovered, hidden among the 
rocks and covered with vegetation (whose 
unnatural appearance attracted his trained 
eye), some sacks full of meal, many bunches 
of large bananas and two jars of wine. 
These things were hailed with ferocious 
shouts, but Morgan sternly interposed, and 
had them distributed only among those who 
were almost at the point of death. This 
action did not increase his popularity with 
the rest, though they had, perforce, to ac- 
quiesce in the justice of the transaction. 

On the next day, the sixth of the march, 


towards it, battered down the locked door, 
and as many as would hold sprang inside. 
It was full of maize! In the agony of their 
hunger, they did not wait to cook it, but, 
as one present writes, ‘‘ they fell to eating of 
it dry till they were gorged with it.’’ Every- 
one helped himself to as much as he could 
stuff into his knapsack, and their scowls 
warned Morgan that this was no time for 
his interference. So, he remained a silent 
spectator of the scene, while Boboadillos 
secretly fomented the growing discontent 
against the Admiral ; and in this was power. 
fully seconded by both Palabra and Diaz 

After some further march beyond this 
place, the Buccaneers came in sight of an 
ambuscade of Indians, who, upon seeing 
them, fired arrows at them, and then fled 
into the wilderness with shouts of derision. 
They found nothing there. 

Vera Cruz, a village, was next sighted by 
the smoke rising from the tents which com- 
posed it. This put new life into the Buc. 
caneers’ faltering limbs, and they pressed 
on; but it was only to find the place a 
smouldering ruin, uninhabited and with 
everything of the nature of food carefully 
removed by the cautious Spaniards. One 
thing eatable to men suffering from famine 
they did, indeed, find; a number of dogs and 
cats, upon which they fell, devouring them 
with a greed and ‘selfishness which Morgan 
no longer dared oppose, though he vented his 
anger upon them in words of harsh scorn. 
This inflamed the growing discontent with 
his command, a circumstance not lost sight 
of by Boboadillos, Palabra and Diaz. These 
three had agreed together to turn pirates 
with any of the Buccaneers whom they could 
induce to join them. Urged on by the trio, 
the men began openly to growl against the 
Admiral. Some said that ‘‘ they would be 
hanged but they would return to Port Royal 
| ere another day saw them famished upon 
| the road to Panama.’”? Others declared 
‘‘ they would see the job through’’; but 
they also were discontented with the Ad- 
miral. Boboadillos whispered to all he 
came near, that ‘‘it would not be long be 
fore they met with folk, when they would 
| come to their own and forget these hungry 
| times,’’ the full significance of which saying 
was not apparent at first. 

Before they left Vera Cruz, Diaz wander- 
ing in the adjoining wilderness, had dis- 











| covered, skilfully concealed, sixteen demi- 
| 


johns of Peruvian wine and a leather sack 


a barn was sighted. The whole army, with- | full of bread. He, at once, drank off some 


out waiting for the Admiral’s orders, rushed | of the wine and stayed his aching stomach 
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with the bread. Then, he called Boboadil- 
los to share his find; after which, the three 
of them carried what was left to Morgan, 
who rewarded each of them liberally in 
pieces-of-eight and divided the provisions 
among the army. Suddenly Palabra, who 
had eaten more than the rest, was observed 
to turn deadly pale and begin to vomit. 
Soon he was downright ill; and, before long, 
all who had partaken of this food, except 
Boboadillos and Diaz (who had been more 
sparing of it than the rest) were in the same 
condition. They thought themselves to be 
poisoned; but, in reality, it was only the 
natural effect of sudden gluttony on fam- 
ished stomachs and, presently, they all re- 
covered. Morgan, however, took the oppor- 
tunity of reading them a lesson on the dan- 
ger and folly of greediness, which, like many 
asermon, had only the effect of further irri- 
tating the hearers against the preacher. 


The next day, the seventh, some strag- 
glers among the tilled fields of Vera Cruz 
were attacked by both Spaniards and In- 
dians, and one of them taken prisoner. This 
made Morgan more wary of ambuscades, for 
they were now within eight leagues of Pan- 
ama, and he feared the enemy had hitherto 
fallen back with a view of surprising him 
in greater force nearer to that city, whence 
they might—in case of need—hope for rein- 
foreements. He issued strict injunctions 
against straggling, which, however, were not 
attended to. 

The following day, the eighth, they had 


reason to repent this disregard of his orders. | 


As they were marching through the forest, 
a thick shower of arrows suddenly fell among 
them, killing some and wounding many 
others; while the whole woodland rang with 
shouts. They found themselves in the midst 


of an ambuscade. Morgan, who led the van | 
that day, called to his men and rushed into | 


the thick of it. The Buccaneers followed 
him, and the Indians (for it was composed 
only of Indians), took to their heels and 


kept their powder dry with difficulty, for it 
rained the entire night. They were now at 
the foot of a hill, which they ascended on 
the morrow, the ninth day of the march. As 
they debouched on to its wooded heights, 
their hearts leapt with joy, for there before 
them lay the blue waters of the Pacific, then 
known as ‘‘ the South Sea,’’ on whose bosom 
ships and boats of various kinds met their 
delighted vision. At the foot of the hill, 
spread a verdant savanna, which stretched 
all the way to the city of Panama (concealed 
from their view by an intervening forest) 
and thence away to the sea border. Herds of 
cattle, horses, mules and asses scattered over 
it awoke the famished appetites of the Buc- 
caneers, and they rushed in disorder down 
the hillside. As they descended upon it, a 
scene was enacted which reminds students 
of the history of the ancient Tartars. As each 
animal was reached it was instantly slain ; its 
flesh was hacked from its bones with cutlasses 
and hangers, and was eaten, smoking raw-- 
‘*the blood,’? as an eye-witness tells us, 
‘many times running down from their beards 
into the middle of their bodies.’’ 


It was already dark when they reached 
the savanna; but the horrid feast continued 
into the night, accompanied by the ribald 
songs of ‘‘ the Brethren.’’ The noise at last 
became so loud, that it was heard even in 
Panama, whence accordingly, a troop of 
horsemen rode out to investigate what it 
might be. Coming within hearing of the 
Buccaneers, they shouted out insults to them 
in the English language, but did not ven- 
ture nearer. The Governor, also, fired can- 
non from the city in their direction, but too 
far off to have any effect. A strong divi- 
sion of horse, however, posted itself between 


| their encampment and the mountain from 


which they had come, to cut off their retreat. 


Next morning the Buccaneers rose from 
the hearty slumbers, which had followed 


;upon their gory feast, and began the only 


seemed to vanish in the forest, till the Buc- | 


caneers found themselves alone again as if 
there had not been any attack at all. In 
the ambuscade they found nothing eatable, 
not even leather bags. Some bodies of In- 
dians were found who had been killed by 
their muskets, but they did not avail them- 
selves of Boboadillos’s cannibalistic sugges- 
tions. Ten of their own men had fallen. 
That night a heavy tropical rain poured 
down upon them from the tree-tops under 
which they bivouacked, and put out their 
fires, drenching them to the skin. They 


pleasant part of this extraordinary march. 
Even their reckless dispositions were touched 
with the verdant beauty of the sweeping 
savanna, only interrupted by an occasional 
fruitful hacienda, on which the observant 


‘naturalist, had such been among them—and, 


indeed, such were not unknown in their in- 
congruous company—would have recognized 
trees which the colonists must have brought 


‘from Old Spain, and which flourished in 
| that favouring climate. Such were the or- 


ange, the lemon and the fig, which grew 
in harmony with the more tropical bread- 
fruit, pimento, bananas, sugar-cane, coffee, 
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tobacco, pineapples, melons, limes, guavas, 
avocado pears, and lofty palms and cedars, 
as well as wide-spreading cotton, akee and 
mango trees. ‘Time has identified the 
orange and lemon with the Tropics, but, in 
that age, their introduction into regions of 
such fierce heat was regarded as a highly 
problematical experiment. This richness 
and beauty stimulated their eagerness to cap- 
ture Panama, nor did they forget the mines 
of Peru. Across the savanna they marched 
to the sound of drums and trumpets while, 
above their heads, floated the blood-red flag, 
their dreaded ensign. 

Morgan, mounted on one of the horses 
they had captured, was leading the van. 
Suddenly, Boboadillos, on another of these 
horses, left his division and rode up to him. 
There was 


denly changed. The night before, Diaz had 
been out with his scouts and had managed 
to communicate with traitor friends of his 
in the city. The result had been that Bo- 
boadillos had been informed that the heavy 
guns of the garrison were all pointed in the 
direction in which the Buccaneers were ad- 
vancing; and that every clump of trees fur- 
ther along the route, by which they would 
approach the city, was filled with the best 
marksmen among the musketeers of Panama, 
ready to pick off the Buccaneer leaders as 
they filed by. 

Instead, then, of further pursuing this 
route, the invaders swung slightly to the 


westward, along a way the Spaniards would | 


never have dreamt of their taking, through 
a forest. This forest no longer stands, the 
modern town of Panama being on its site, 


that is to say about two leagues from the | 


old city, which Morgan was then advanc- 
ing to attack. 

They found it wholly unguarded and so 
pressed rapidly through it, debouching upon 
another part of the savanna, which stretched 
right away to the city and port of Panama. 
About a mile and a half in front of the port 
the flat savanna broke into rolling hills, 
which hid the city from their view. From 
the top of one of these hills they beheld, 
for the first time, the city they had come 
through so many difficulties to plunder. The 
spot is still called ‘‘ Buccaneers’ Hill.’ 

. No second-rate place was the city of Pan- 
ama of those days. According to some 
authorities 7,000; according to others, 12,000 
luxurious houses in their own grounds, two 
fine churches, eight monasteries and a vast 
multitude of slaves’ dwellings testified to the 


a rapid consultation between | 
them; and, then, the line of march was sud- | 





| wealth and industry of a population of 
| 30,000 persons. The beauty of the houses 
| astonished the Buccaneers. Some were of 
| wood from the huge cedars of the Isthmus, 
| with beams so immense and heavy that only 
| the machinery of slavery could have sufficed 
| to remove them from the forests and_put 
| them in place. Others were of rosewood, of 
|so aromatic a quality that the air around 
them was perpetually scented by their frag. 
|rance. All were carved with great taste in 
' the manner of the Spaniards of that century, 
The more substantial dwellings of the richer 
| inhabitants, with the churches, monasteries, 
/convents, forts and all Government build- 
|ings were of stone, built in the Moorish 
| style of Old Spain; so that, at a distance, 
| Panama had somewhat the appearance of an 
| Oriental city. 

| But the pride of the town was the great 
| cathedral dedicated to St. Anastasius, the 
|patron Saint of Panama; and this was 
| justly esteemed the noblest edifice in the 
whole New World. 

Inside these magnificent houses, the in- 
/habitants lived a life of splendour only 
equalled by princes and the greatest nobles 
in Europe. Seated in sumptuous chambers, 
| hung with rich tapestries, silks and the 
gold-embossed stamped leather we admire so 
much to-day and so vainly seek to imitate, 
they spent their lives in a perpetual feast 
of rich living, with choice Peruvian wines, 
which they drank out of goblets of purest 
silver and gold. 

The one defect of the place was the inade- 
quateness of the fortifications; for, until 
little more than a week earlier, when Indian 
scouts had brought in the news of Morgan’s 
approach, the pleasure-loving wealth-seeking 
inhabitants had considered their city—de- 
| fended on the land side by what had, till 
| then, been regarded as a wilderness impass- 
| able to the white man; and having, on the 
Pacific, a harbour so shallow as to render 
a naval attack impracticable—to be immune 
froma the dangers which threatened the cities 
on the other side of the Main. From the 
moment of the arrival of that news, the 
Governor had done all in his power to for- 
tify the city; but, alas! the time had been 
far too brief ! 

The first object which the Buccaneers 
sighted, as they debouched upon the moun- 
tain which still bears their name, was the 
steeple of the great cathedral, rising on 4 
sturdy tower high above the city. When It 
broke upon their view their shouts of Joy 
rent the air, and every drum and trumpet 
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among them was sounded in its loudest note; 
while hats and caps were flung high in the 
air, and swords and halberts were waved 
threateningly towards the city. But, at the 
same time, they perceived that their progress 
towards that desired object would not pass 
undisputed. Already, in the plain between 
them and it, was assembling an army so 
large that they deemed it better to defer 
ther attack until the next day, when they 
should be more rested for coping with such 
a foe. 

They bivouacked for the night. Some fifty 
horsemen advanced to within musket-shot of 
them, and shouted out insults and defiance. 
Morgan restrained his men from engaging 
them, and they presently retired, leaving 
videttes to watch the movements of the Buc- 
caneers. Soon afterwards, far off, the guns 
of the city began firing; but the weary and 
hardened invaders slept on undisturbed. 

A. H. Cooper-PricHarp. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE IN 1770. 


QHE following curious letter was a posses- 
session of my mother’s, who died 
quite recently at the age of 85. 


| would let me stay if they did see how I am 


used & so no longer I wili not stay for never 
a man nor woman in England at London & 
|so I tell you very plainly I will not stay 
| & so let me come home & I will be a good 
| boy but I never will stay at London & so 
/one word may be as good as a hundred for 
I will not stay no longer & so that is a 
word for all. 

| Sir most hlbe servt 

GEORGE GAMBLE. 

| P.S. Desire your answer p return at post 
| for I will not stay no longer. 


Note appended by some former possessor 


/of the letter :— 
| [N.B. The author of the above letter is 
‘yet in being, 1804, is a merchant in opu- 
| lence & owns his carriage. | 

BH. EK. Se. J. 8. 


| 





| 

| ROEHNER AND FLAUBERT.—In his 
| remarks on M. Thibaudet’s ‘ Flaubert’ 
| (Iitteris December 1925, p. 210) M. Paul 
| Van Tighem mentions that Froehner, with 
| whom Flaubert had his lively controversy, 
| is still alive, resident at Paris in the fau- 


She had | bourg Saint-Germain, somewhat disabled by 


| 


had it at any rate for most of her life, | blindness and extreme old age, but enjoying 
and I can remember her showing it to me | discussion with visitors on the subject of 
as far back as the ’eighties. Whence it | the disputes he had with Flaubert, more 
came to her I have no idea. The letter is | than sixty years ago, about local colour in 
not unamusing in itself, and throws light | ‘ Salammbé.’ 

on some social conditions of its date. C. E. H. 


Mr. Saml Dixon London 28 June 1770. | ICTURE-SALES.—It may be of some 








This is to let you know that you need not | 


to write to my cousin Edward about that 
other place for I will not stay at London. 
I will not stay so one word may be as good 
as Twenty for at London I will not stay so 
write me a letter to come home by return of 
post for at London I will not no longer stay 
so that is a word for all for I will not stay 
so put yourself to no more trouble about 
getting me a place only write me a letter to 
come home by the return of the post for I 
tell you very plainly I will not stay & so 
one word may be as good as a hundred for 
I will not no longer at London stay so do 
not like me no worse for telling my mind 
at once for no longer I will stay for ever 
since you went my Master & Mistress has 
used me very Ill & I declare to God I lie 


upon the Bed cords the Maid is to prove | 
it for the Maid laid me a Bed on & my | 
‘of Cards,’ and ‘ Blowing Bubbles,’ which 
Maid face & said if I had that on I should | 
sleep to long which I am very sure no one | 


Mistress came up stairs and thruw it in the 


interest to note that several pictures of 
great importance changed owners both at 
Sotheby’s and Christie’s while the strike 
was in progress, and to mention a few of 


| 


‘them: at Sotheby’s there were Rom- 
|ney’s ‘Master Tennant’ (£1,700); Rey- 
inolds’s ‘Babes in the Wood’ (£3,100); 


| Romney’s ‘ Anne, Marchioness Townshend ’ 
| (£3,200), and Antonio Moro’s portrait of 
Queen Mary Tudor (£5,000). At Christie’s 
was sold another Antonio Moro, the por- 
trait of Elizabeth de Valois, Queen of Spain, 
which fetched 10,500 guineas; and other 
pictures disposed of there on the same day 
—fourteen of which reached four figures— 


| were a portrait of a noblemar, by Nattier 
' (11,500 guineas) ; 


Gainsborough’s ‘ Mrs. 
| Rebecca Minet’ (1650 guineas); Boucher’s 
‘Vertumnus and Pomona’ (2,000 guineas) 
and a pair of pictures by Drouais, ‘ A House 


feched 13,000 guineas. 
H. F. 
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JLUTARCH ON PROTECTIVE COLOUR- 
ING.—Plutarch (‘de Adul. et Amic,’ v.), 


writes: “Eor pév ovy da tadta dvaopwparos | 


c —/ o a , ¢ , 
& dvnp, Sorep Tov Oypiwv doa repvKora. | 
‘ A a 

THY xpdav TperecOar, cuvahopovottar Tots | 


DTrOKELJLEVOLS bAjpacr KGL xwpious,” which pas- 
sage Philemon Holland translates as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Well, in these respects above speci- 
fied, hardly and with much ado is a flatterer 
discovered, and taken in the manner; much 
like unto those beasts who by nature have 
this property to change their colour, and 
in hue to resemble that bodily matter or 
place whereon they settle, and which they 
touch.”’ 

Again (‘de Amic. Mult,’ ix.) he quotes 
Theognis :— 


IlovAvrodos voov ixxe ToAVppovos, ds roti wéTpy? 
TH T<p dprAdnon, Toros ideiv epavy, 
and comments Kaito: tov zoAvrodos ai 
\ , > ” > 4 oe ‘ 
petaBorai Babos dvx Exovow, GAAG epi auTHV 
yiyvovran Thy émupdveray, oTupdryti Kal pavo- 


X > ser a , > | 
THTL TAS aToppo.as TOV wAnCLaLoVTwY avarap- 


Bavovoav, which Holland turns thus: 
Put on a mind (I thee do wish 
As variable as polype fish, 
Who ay resemble will the roach, 
To which he nearly doth approach. 

‘And yet this change and transmutation of 
the said polype of pourcuttle fish, entereth 
not deeply in, but appeareth superficially 
in the skin, which by the closeness or laxity 
thereof, as he draws it in or lets it out, 
receiveth the defluctions of the colours from 
those bodies that are near unto it.”’ 

Has any other classical author alluded to 
protective colouring ? 

Joun B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 


ODERN LATIN.—Is there any work pur- 
porting to give the best, or the most 
usual, Latin renderings of modern words 
which have no strict classical equivalent ? 
Apart from the compilation of a vocabulary 
are there, in any periodicals, any discussions 
on the subject? I should particularly like 
to know what is the received Latin render- 
ing for the following words: Appeal (subst.) ; 
Advertise and Advertisement; Boycott; 
Breakdown; Buffer (lit. and in expression 
“Buffer state’’); Guarantor; Headquar- 
ters; (an) Industry; Strike; Standard 
(Standard time); Trade Union. Any ren- 
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| derings of other terms current in political 
| or commercial discourse would be welcomed, 
| Do all countries use the same Latin word 
| for their equivalent terms of this kind? 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


/ {HE UNITED STATES GEOGRAPHIC 
BOARD. — I understand that this 
is a Board having for _ function to 
regulate the nomenclature of places and 
the orthography of geographical names 
as these are used in official maps and 
| charts, and also in general throughout the 
work of the Government departments of the 
United States. I should be grateful for 
| information as to the history of this Board. 
How long has it been in existence ? How many 
are its members, and who? Does it work in 
any co-operation with the universities? 
What has it published thus far? I should 
| also be glad to know what similar Boards 
are functioning under other Governments. 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


OUGH FAMILY.—Henry Hough was 
born at Gloucester on 21 July, 1791, and 
his family was resident there in 1812. He 
'entered the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, as a Gentleman Cadet, on 9 Nov., 
1806, and received a commission as 2nd 
Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery on 20 
Dec., 1809. He served in the Peninsular 
War from March, 1812, until its conclusion 
in 1814, in Captain J. May’s Company of 
the 1st Battalion, R.A., and was present at 
the capture of the Salamanca Forts, the 
battle of Salamanca, the unsuccessful siege 
of Burgos (1812), and at the siege and cap- 
ture of San Sebastian (1813). He served in 
Ceylon from 1815 to 1829, and was married 
at Colombo on 13 Jan., 1818, to Miss Mary 
Ann Brahan, eldest daughter of Lieutenant 
Henry Brahan, of the 83rd Regiment. He 
died at Charlemont Fort, Co. Tyrone, on 9 
July, 1834, aged 42. 

Lieutenant John James Hough, R.N., 
serving in 1812 in H.M.S. Barfleur, flag- 
ship at Lisbon, was his brother. This off- 
cer married a Miss Tracy in August, 1815, 
and died in 1829. 

There was one other brother, and a sister; 
and they had an aunt named Hobbs. 

Further information about this family is 


desired. 


J. H. Lestie. 


TORIES OF NEWTON: EVIDENCE 
0 WANTED.—Lately I once again heard 
the story of Newton and his cat and kittens, 
namely, that he had a hole made in the door 
to admit his cat, so that he was not bothered 
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to get up to let her in, and that when 


the cat had kittens, he had a smaller hole 
made in the door to admit the kittens. This 
is a very well-known story, but I cannot for 
the life of me believe that Newton did any- 
thing so stupid as to have the smaller hole 
made, and should be glad to have this story 
confirmed or refuted. So also, with the one 
about Newton sitting in front of a large fire 
and ringing for his servant, to remove part 
of the fire as he was too hot; whereupon she 
suggested that he should shift his chair 
further back. This too seems to me incredi- 
ble. What is the authority for it? 
A. 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


RAB PROVERB IN ‘LIFE OF SIR 

RICHARD BURTON.’—A correspondent 
asked me to look up the origin of ‘‘ He who 
knows not, and knows not that he knows 
not, is a fool: shun him,” with three other 
similar wise statements, and my search led 
me to ‘N. and Q.,’ 10 S., i., 238 (March 
19, 1904). At the conclusion of the fine 
statement there found is the following: 
“This is given in Lady Burton’s ‘ Life of 
Sir Richard Burton’ and is therein stated 
to be an Arab proverb.”’ 

Desiring to check that statement and to 
ascertain whether the context would 
some reason for claiming the Arabian origin 
of the proverb, I consulted in our public 
library the work there cited. The Index and 
Table of Contents gave no help so I went 
through the books page by page twice with- 
out finding the material. The edition of 
Lady Burton’s work was dated 1893. 

May I ask some reader to give me the de- 
finite citation, and if the one herein quoted 
is an error could any one help me find the 
fact I am seeking ? 

Epmonp §. ALBANY. 

University of Washington. 

EACH’S ‘EDUCATIONAL CHAR- 

TERS.’—The English translation which 
accompanies the excerpts from documents 
composing this book is in some places rather 
dubious. I should be glad of opinion as to 
whether the rendering of the following pas- 
sages is to be accepted : 

1. ut. . et aliquem, ego ultimus ecclesiac 
vernaculus, ejus donante gratia, qui est om- 
nium bonorum largitor, erudirem ex filiis, 
meis, qui dignus haberetur dispensator esse 
mysteriorum Christi (p. 18). 

.. That I, the lowest slave of the church, 
should have educated one of my sons, who, 
by the grace of Him who is the giver of all 
good, is thought worthy to be the dispenser 
of the mysteries of Christ. (p 19) 


show | 


2. multitudo sapientium, sanitas est 
orbis. (p. 20) 

The multitude of learned men is the safety 
of the world. (p. 21) 

3. Tali hora prior mane ad excitandos 
fratres sonitum debet facere .. (p. 62) 

The prior ought to make a noise to waken 
the brethren at such hour in the morning 
as... (p. 63) 

4. Sophistae simulatores agmine et inun- 
datione verborum beati judicantur. (p. 82} 

The -sophists using the Socratic irony are 
pronounced happy because of the mass and 
volume of their words. (p. 83) 

5. ipso adhuc cursim legente arithmeti- 
cam (p. 136) 

While still lecturing cursorily on arith- 
metic . . (p 137) 

6. ne quis aliquem pro scolare tueatur, 
qui certum magistrum, infra quindecim dies 
postquam Uniuersitatem idem scolaris in- 
gressus sit, non habuerit . . (p. 206) 

That no one shall defend as a scholar any- 
one who has not a definite master within 
fifteen days after the said scholar has entered 
the university (p. 207) 

7. nisi tales fuerint, qui in Uniuersitate 
racionabili studuerint. (p. 244) 

Unless he has studied for a 
time in a university. (p. 245) 

If I myself mistake not there is in the 
last translation an error of some consequence. 


aN. - fhe 


reasonable 


{,ERMAN POETESSES OF THE XIX 
Ua CENT.—Could any one give me bio- 
graphical particulars of the following Ger- 
man poetesses, and state whether the life 
and letters of any one of them have been 
published. 

1. Caroline von Danckelmann (b. 1806). 

2. Annette Elisabeth von Droste-Hils- 
hoff (1798-1848). 

3. Maria Laura Forster (1817—1856). 

4. Luise Hensel (b. 1796). 

5. Elisabeth Kulmann (1808-1825). She 
seems to have been a youthful prodigy, who 
at fifteen was mistress of eleven. languages, 
and wrote verse in Russian, German and 
Italian. 

6. Luise von Plénnies (1803-1872). 

7. Cacilie Zeller, ‘‘ die Verborgene.”’ 

EBENFALLS VERBORGENE. 
PANORAMIC WALLPAPERS.—It is said 
that John Baptist Jackson, at Batter- 
sea about 1750, produced large panels in 
wallpapers, of landscapes after the old mas- 


| ters, in the style of Piranesi and Claude. 


Can any of these productions still be seen 
in England ? J. Lanprear Lucas. 
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IR J. C. BOSE: BIBLIOGRAPHY | 
WANTED.—At ante, p. 218 is a note | 
about the investigation which Sir Jagadis 
Chandra Bose is making into the physiology | 
of plants.This must have been going on now | 
for about twenty or thirty years, as I have 
seen articles (in the Strand for instance) | 
at least twenty years ago. Can any reader 
refer me to any book or comprehensive ac- | 
count of his work ? G. M. Hayvon. 


RISH CHANGE OF NAME IN AMER- 
ICA.—At a meeting of the Society of | 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Phila- | 
delphia, held on March 1 in celebration of 
the Sesqui-centennial anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Hon. 
Michael J. Ryan delivered a very interesting 
address on the part played by Ireland in the | 
early history of America. I should be much | 
obliged for more information about a minor 
point upon which he touches. In 1756, he 
says, Sir William Johnson, from Co. Meath, 
was Governor of the Six Nations of Ind:ans. 
His name had been McShane, which he 
translated into Johnson. This was in the 
spirit of conformity with the English law, 
which required the Irish of the pale to give 
up the old Irish names and take those of 
ports and places, or of colours, or of arts, 
sciences or offices. Mr. Ryan tells us that 
there are multitudes of people in America, 
bearing names such as these, who are una- 
ware of their Irish origin. Are there any 
other instances of the change among promi- 
nent men? Are there any instances of peo- 
ple who have gone back to their original 
name? When was the Act in question 
passed? And when repealed ? 


R. A. L. 
PLAY BY WILLIAM PITT.—In 
Davenport Adams’s ‘English Party 


Leaders,’ Vol. i., pp. 433-434, is given a 
condensed criticism of William  Pitt’s 
‘Laurentius, King of Clarinium.’ I gather 
that this tragedy in blank verse of five acts, | 
acted at Burton Pynsent, was composed by | 
the lad round about his thirteenth year. | 
Macaulay said it was not worse that Hayley. 
My recollection of Hayley is that he was 
a dramatist of no mean merit in characteriza- 
tion, despite his failing to please so keen 
a judge as Byron was. William Pitt’s 
play has a moral plan running through it. 
It has no love interest, being wholly polit- 
ical. Has it ever been critically estimated on 
its literary side by any of our great writers ? 
Is it really actable in a theatrical sense? | 
M. L. R. Bresrar. 





| la Providence’’ in 1750. 
| Coste who, apparently, composed the ‘Aver- 


OHN ROWE, JESUIT is said to have 
written a treatise ‘De aequivocatione’ 
against the Benedictine John Barnes, who 
died in 1661, and of whom there is an ac. 
count in the ‘D.N.B.’ What is known of 
this John Rowe? 
HARMATOPEGOS. 


LEMENT SCOTT.—Who was this man, 
against whom Theophilus Reynaud pub- 


‘lish a Tractate, which was reprinted in the 


seventeeth volume of his collected works 


| (brought out at Lyons in 1665) ? 


HARMATOPEGOS. 


“WIcK AS A SCOPRIL.’’—In a story 
called ‘The Edge of a Precipice’ in 
his volume ‘ Green Ink’ (1926), at p. 217, 
Mr. J. S. Fletcher makes one of his charac- 
ters says:—‘‘ He were wick as a scopril.” 
The ‘ Twentieth Century Dictionary’ gives 
‘* Scopperil’’ as the correct spelling, and 
derives the word from the Icelandic skoppa, 
to spin: and it gives ‘‘ wick’’ in the sense 
“quick, alive’? as a provincialism. The 
phrase would appear to mean “as lively as 
a top.’’ Halliwell recognizes both words; 
but neither of them is to be found in Skeat 
or Fowler or Nuttall. Mr. Logan Pearsall 
Smith, on p. 213 of his ‘ Words and Idions,’ 
mentions ‘“‘ to sleep like a top’’; but has 
nothing to say about ‘‘ Wick as a scopril.” 
The phrase is not known to me. Can any 
reader produce other instances in print? 
HaRMATOPEGOS. 


EV. ROWLAND CHEDLE, D.D.—The 


Reverend cleric is listed in the Rev. 
Henry Rowland’s ‘ Mona Antiqua’ as Ree- 


| tor of the Anglesey parishes, Llanddyfnan, 


Llandegfan and Llanfaethlu. Being re- 
ferred to as of Cheshire family, can the 
stock be verified; also years of birth and 
university graduations, and time and place 
of death ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


| LA BRUYERE: M. COSTE.—I possess a 


copy of the edition of ‘Les Caracteres 
de M. de la Bruyere’ brought out ‘‘ chez 
David Pere Libraire Quay des Augustins a 
Who is the M. 


tissement’ to the editions of 1731 (Amster- 


| dam) and 1739 (Paris), and wrote the essay 


on Theophrastus with the translations of 
that writer’s Characters which precede those 
of la Bruyére, as well as revising a copy of 


| the 1739 edition for the purposes of the edi- 


tion of 1750? 
author ? 


Did he edit any other 
O. E. L. 
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(HE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.—Study of 
the Thirty Years’ War from the socio- 
logical point of view was very active in Ger- 
many before the Great War. 
grateful to any reader who would give me 
notes on its present ition there or tell 
me who are the chief present authorities. 
The value of ‘ Simplicissimus’ in this con- 
nection has been rated very high; and an- 
other work reckoned of much importance was 
Freitag’s ‘ Bilder aus der Deutschen Ver- 
gangenheit.’ Opinion on both of these will 
probably be modified when research has gone 
further—they are mentioned but as touch- 
stones. Has any American work on the sub- 
ject been done ? 
F. E. R. 


“PIANCE”’: “ BETROTHED.’’—It seems 

curious that, in spite of the counsels 
of linguistic pundits, engaged persons will 
not talk of one another as ‘‘ my betrothed ”’ 
—the word being a pleasant English word, 
not unduly sentimental. Perhaps it is felt 
to be too literary and poetical. Is any word 
appearing, in any circle that influences cur- 
rent speech, likely to oust fiancé? What do 
they use who are quite the latest to need the 
word ? 

PEREGRINUS. 


ETRONIUS: ‘THE EPHESIAN MA- 
TRON.’—Could some reader give me the 
reference for this, and tell me whether it 
has been translated? What are the most re- 
cent and the most easily accessible editions 
of it? I should be glad, too, to be referred 
to any books or articles dealing with the 

Ephesian Matron. 

G. W. H. 


OHN HAWKESWORTH: CHEVALIER 
RAMSAY.—Hawkesworth _ translated 
Fénelon’s ‘ Télémaque ’—a translation pub- 
lish in 1865 by T. J. Allman, 463 Oxford 
St. It is preceded by a Life of Fénelon, 
presumably the work of the translator; 
and also by ‘ Remarks on Epic Poetry and 
on the Excellence of the Poem of Telema- 
chus’ said to be ‘‘ extracted from the Dis- 
course on these subjects by the Chevalier 
Ramsay.’”’ Who was this Chevalier? His 
remarks are absurd. And what is known of 


John Hawkesworth? He is a LL.D. 
A. L. L. R. 
IN DONOVAN’S 


[LLUSTRATIONS 

‘BRITISH FISHES.’—I should be very 
much obliged if any one would tell me who 
was the artist who made the drawings for 
Donovan’s ‘ British Fishes.’ As those who 
possess the book know they are extraordin- 


I should be | 
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arily beautiful both in draughtsmanship and 
colouring. 1 should further be glad to know 
by what process they were colour-printed. 
The book was published by F. and C. Riv- 


ington in 1802. 
R. E. L. 


MA8Y AND ELIZABETH KIRBY.— 

Among the children’s books of fifty 
years ago are those written by these two 
authors. Have any of them been reprinted ? 
I should be glad of a list of their works and 
also of any biographical particulars. Are 
there any of their letters available? I am 
not even sure that they are sisters—not sis- 
ters-in-law. 

L. E. A. 


RITICISM OF FLAUBERT.—In Litteris 
for December last M. Paul Van Tieghem 
has a detailed and most interesting criti- 
cism of two recent centenary biographies : 
M. Albert Thibaudet’s ‘Gustave Flaubert,’ 
and M. Jean Pommier’s ‘ Renan d’aprés des 
documents inédits.’ In criticising M. Thi- 
baudet’s account of ‘Madame Bovary’ M. 
Van Tighem complains that ‘‘ on ne trouve 
rien sur l’allure du récit, les morceaux qui 
ont été le plus admirés ou discutés, la place 
du paysage, l’art de la description, la valeur 
morale du roman. . .”” Would some French 
scholar among readers of ‘N. & Q.’ say 
where the best criticism of Flaubert on these 
topics is to be found? 
#ONCHY. 
UTHORS WANTED :—1. (a). Who is the 
author of the translation of Horace, in 

which occurs the following translation of 
odes, xii:— 

Now Springs companions, favouring gales, 

Temper the waves and fill the sails. 

The meads relax, the rivers flow 

All swollen by the winter snow. 

(b) Wanted author and publisher of a book 
or pamphlet called ‘The Law of Eastward 


Drift.’ 
C. H. G. 
2, Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ has a some- 


what lengthy article on “Easter Festivities at 
Chester,” in which it mentions certain customs 
which were indulged in on Easter Monday and 
which were commemorated in an old verse :— 

“ At Stool-ball, Lucia, let us play, 

For sugar, cakes, or wine; 

Or for a tansy let us pay, 

The loss be thine or mine. 

If thou, my dear, a winner be 

At Nyboannae 8 of the ball, 

The wager thou shalt have, and me, 

And my misfortunes all.” 

What is the source of this rhyme? 

H. ASKEW. 


Spennymoor. 











Replies. 
COMMUNION OF DYING IN ABSENCE 
OF PRIEST: PRE-CHRISTIAN RITE. 
(cl. 224). 

\ R. CourtHore Forman’s query found me 
in bed; but I seize the first oppor- 
tunity of leisure to answer it. 


translated : 


Then they caused the poor wretch [a thief] | 
i f them set | 
himself to break off a crumb of earth, and he | 


to make his confession, and one of t 


gave it to this miserable creature as his defence 
against heil-fire; then they hanged him upon a 
tree. 


I knew I had read another example of 


this, but without recording it; what was in | 


my mind was probably the following ~ 
sage from the mission-preacher Berthold v. 
Regensburg, about 1250 (ed. A. Pfeiffer, vol. 
i., p. 503): 

So a man says in the field, when men are 
about to haug him or otherwise take his life, 
so that he hath no hope of escape, then he 
saith: “‘ No, let me have my Lord! give me a 
crumb in my mouth or a little earth, if thou 


hast none else,” and weeneth that therewith | 


he hath taken God’s Body. No, that is not so! 
A loaf is a loaf, earth is earth, God’s Body is 
God’s Body. However 
he may swallow, he will not hang the lighter 
on the gallows, and he should desire, with full 


penitence and with devotion, that he would | 


gladly take God’s Body if he might have it, 
and be firmly purposed that, if he came safe 
thence, he would never more commit a mortal 
sin. 

I think I must have inferred its pre- 
Christian origin from this passage, which, 
however, I see now to be inconclusive. But 
Professor Karl Breul has supplied me not 
only with this but with other very valuable 
references, which your readers would cer- 
tainly be interested to see in full. He 
writes :— 

Another case occurs in the popular Eck- 
enlied, stanza 58, 5 (ed. Julius Zupitza, 
in the capital edition of Minor M.H.G. 
popular epics, called ‘ Deutsches Helden- 
buch,’ Part v., Berlin 1870, p. 229b).— 
‘“ My life is quite gone, Death has taken 
hold of me. Give me some earth in my 
mouth (but) for the Honour of God, then 
my Soul will be healed (sound) well to- 
wards God.” 


knight asking for some earth. Berthold 
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The passage | 
alluded to in my ‘ Medieval Village’ is ll. | 
1920, ff. of ‘ Meier Helmbrecht,’ and may be | 


much bread or earth | 


‘This is said by a dying | 
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von Regensburg is also aware of this be- 
lief [that ‘terra . . . carnem domini Sal- 
vatris significat’] (as a Vienna MS. of 
the ‘ Origines’ of Isidorus puts it), but 
he protests against it. See Pfeiffer’s ed. 
of Berthold’s Sermons (Wien, 1862) i., 303 
9-16. 

— on these passages, W. Wack- 
ernagel in Haupt’s Zeitschriff fiir deuts. 
ches Altertum, vi., 288 

‘“A piece of bread (instead of earth) 
symbolizing the body of Christ is taken by 
Ulrioh von Liechtenstein when he is in 
prison and thinks that he will die ’’ (1248), 
See U. v. Liechtenstein, ‘ Frauendienst’ 
(ed. Reinhold Bechstein, Leipzig, 1888), 
vol. i., p. 274 [544, 1299]. 

The Latin passage (from a Viennese 
MS.) is given by Hans Lambel in his edi- 
tion of several M.H.G. characteristic 
‘‘ Erzahlungen und Schwanke (Leipzig, 
1872—1883), including ‘Meier Helmbrecht’ 
(with many notes), on p. 189, with refer- 
ence to your ll. 1902 sqq. 

G. G. Courton. 


LARD (cexlviii. 368).—It has struck me 

that your correspondent who asked for 
| particulars of Alard might like the follow- 
| ing references to the name in vol. i. of the 
| MSS. of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley re- 
| cently brought out by the Historical Manu- 
| scripts Commission. 

Henry Alard and Stephen and John, his 
brothers, witness a charter (Robertsbridge 
| Abbey) c. 1220. Henry Alard appears again 
as witness to two charters c. 1260, and toa 
quitclaim, with Reynold his brother, c. 1291. 
In c. 1270 a William Alard appears twice as 
/ a witness. 


[c. 1260.]—Deed of Gervase Alard confirming 
to the Abbey of Robertsbridge the gift which 
Adam de Wynchelese, son of William Busard, 
gave them, of a parcel of land that he held 
of Gervase... 

Seal broken: a lion, S.... ALARDI. 

1329, Nov. 20.—Draft of deed by John Allard 
of Mesham, confirming to the Abbot of 
Robertsbridge, William de Ore, John Paulyn 
of Rye, John Paulyn of Nitherchene, and 
William de Redwasshe, of lands in _ the 
marshes of Rammeshorne, Westbrok, Coubrok 
and Daunsesmersh. 

Endorsed in French: Letter from John 
Abbot of Robertsbridge, to Mayor and 
Barons of Winchelsea, replying to a request 
to distrain on Adam Blake for a debt due 
to the executors of Robert Alard, and to John 
Vinch, their ‘combarons,’ and _ explaining 
that Adam has nothing whereon to distrain. 

1340, April 25.—Indenture of grant by John, 
Abbot of Robertsbridge, to Robert Alard, son 
of Robert Alard, of Wynchelese, of a plat 


? 
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(placiam) of land in the vill of la Rye—the | 


bounds of which are given in a charter of 
James Alard, son of Gervase Alard—subject 
to rent of 2s., the services to the King, and 
scot and lot to the community of the town. 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


pSAac AXFORD (cxlix. 133).—I am now 
able to supplement the particulars given 
at the above reference by stating that Lieut. 
Isaac Axford, H.E.I.C.S., Bengal establish- 
ment, died in India in 1769; that his bro- 
ther was William Axford, grocer, of Lud- 
gate Hill, London; and that his sister was 
Ann Axford. Surely there cannot have been 
two distinct families of the surname of 
Axford, both natives of Wiltshire and both 
connected with grocery shops on Ludgate 
Hill. (See 10 S. viii., 321, 404, 483.) What 
I now wish to ascertain is the parentage of 
Lieut. Isaac Axford. om 


(JERTIFICATES OF MUSTERS (cl 244). 
/ Fordyce ‘ History of Durham,’ vol. i., 
says that in 1615 letters were received from 
the King (James I) commanding a muster of 
all persons capable of bearing arms, between 
the ages of 16 and 60. The number from the 
city and suburbs was 560; and the whole 
number which appeared on Spenny Moor 
amounted to 8,320. 

There must have been a muster two years 
earlier (1613) for the MS. diary of Thomas 
Chaytor of Butterby, the son of Christopher 
Chaytor of Butterby, Surveyor-general to 
Queen Elizabeth for the counties of Durham 
and Northumberland, which is preserved at 
Clervaux Castle, has this entry :—‘‘ Nov. 


13, 1613. There was show of great horse on | 


Spennimore. I took up no horses.” 

About the 1615 muster the diary contains 
this entry :—‘‘ Oct. 19, 1615. A view of 
high horse and armour was taken on Spenni- 
more by Mr. Talbot Bowes and Mr. Jo Cal- 
verley deputy lieutenants. There was a 
spare and bare assembly.”’ 

The latter remark hardly fits the case ac- 
cording to the official return of the numbers 
attending. 

One reason advanced for Thomas Chay- 


tor’s absence from the 1613 muster is stated | 


to have been the recusansy of his second wife, 
Jane, daughter of Sir Nicholas Tempest, 
Bart., of Stella. Her adherence to the Roman 
Catholic faith had, on more than one occa- 
sion, led her husband into difficulties. 
Thomas Chaytor, as is ascertained by other 
entries in his diary, was a keen lover of 
horse-racing, and was certain to have had in 
his possession a number of useful animals. 


|But Roman Catholics were forbidden by 
law to have horses above a certain height, 
hence his disinclination to attend the muster 
can be appreciated. It does not appear that 
there was a strict obligation, under penalty 
for not doing so, to attend the assembly. 
H. ASKEW. 


ROETEN ROW (cl. 315).—Mr. David Mac- 
Ritchie contributed an article on the 
curious and puzzling place name ‘ Rotten 
|Row”’ to the March, 1925 No. of Chambers’s 
| Journal and in it he quoted from a sketch 
| of the history of Glasgow by Sir John Lind- 
|say, Town Clerk, the remark: ‘‘In 1611 
| James VI. made the City a royal burgh, 
| and two years later added to it the lands of 
| Rottenrow.”” The name of these lands we 
| are further told is still kept alive by the 
| street so called near the Cathedral. 

Further the writer goes on to quote an- 
, other early instance of the name as a place- 
|name, distinct from a street-name, from the 
;writs of the lands of Oughterlony alias 
Kelly in Forfar. In an inventory of Jan. 
6, 1561, is a Renunciation by Christina 
Bowack of Rottenraw. 

Mr. MacRitchie gives this as the earliest 
mention of the name known to him, and he 
says that Dr. John Milne, ‘Gaelic Place- 
Names of the Lothians’ gives a couple of 
examples, one in Midlothian and the other 
in East Lothian, but does not definitely in- 
| dicate their situation. Mr. MacRitchie, 
| however, believes that the East Lothian ex- 
|ample may be the Rodenrow at Pressmen- 
;nan, a few miles south-west of Dunbar, 
| which appears on a map published in 1654. 
| Dealing with the well-known London ex- 
ample mention is made of the suggestion 
that it is a corruption of Route du roi (the 
| king’s road). Force is given to this theory 
| by the fact that this road or one very near 
it was known as ‘‘ The King’s Old Road” 
in 1736. I+ is, however, contended that the 
popular form Rotten Row was so well estab- 
lished during the eighteenth century that 
| time was scarcely sufficient for the corrup- 
| tion of the French equivalent to its present 
form to have taken place. 

Reference is also made to the opinion of 
| Mr. John Timbs who contends ‘‘ the name 
| Rotten is traced to Rotteran, to muster, a 
| military origin which may refer to the Park 
| during the Civil War.” 
| After dealing with the common theory 

which traces the name Rotten or Ratton 
from the old name for a rat which in some 
instances he thinks fits the circumstances, 
| Mr. MacRitchie advances another solution 
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to the puzzle. He suggests that the true ex- has it that she was born in England, an- 
planation may be obtained from the fact | other in Germany of English parents. After 
|an education at Cologne, she fell in love 
| with a Benedictine monk and fled with him 


that in many parts of the north, and espec- 
ially in Scotland, the rowan or berry of 
the mountain-ash is 


pronounced Rodden. | 


Roddens and rodden-trees are common ex- | 
| Anglicus (John of England), and entered the 


pressions in Caithness, _Invernessshire, 
Moray, and Banfishire. The change from 
‘‘yodden’’? to ‘‘ rotten’’ in the dialects is 
not a farfetched assumption. 

The prevalence in the belief of the power 
of the rowan to ward off the evil influence 
of witches and such like, gives much weight 


to Athens disguised as a man. On his death 
she went to Rome under the alias of Joannes 


priesthood, eventually receiving a cardinal’s 
hat. She was elected pope under the title 
of John VIII., and died in childbirth dur. 
ing a papal procession, see also the follow. 
ing works :—‘ Histoire de la Papesse Jeanne’ 
—Fidelement Tirée de la Dissertation Latine 


to this new view of the origin of the name. |de Mr. De Spanheim, Premier Professeur 


It is quite easy, then, to suppose that our 
rural population would naturally give the 
name Rotten-rows to the places where the 
mountain-ash grew. 


It is just possible that | 


the peasants would themselves plant rows | 
of rowan-trees in order to supply themselves | 
'de Rome’ (1647) and ‘De Joanna Papissa 


with a weapon to keep away evil spirits. 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


OPE JOAN 
books give accounts of Pope Joan :— 

Mayo (John) ‘ The Pope’s Parliament and 
the Anatomie of Pope Joan.’ Lond. R. Field, 
1591, 1594. 4°. 

‘The Romaine Jubilee in 855.’ Lond. 
E. White, 1599. 4. 

Dillingham (Francis) ‘ Tractatus duo,’ 2d. 
‘De Johanna Papissa.’ Cantab, 1603. 8°. 

Cooke (Alex.) ‘ Dialogue between a Protes- 
tant and a Papist.’ Lond., 1610, 1625 (re- 


printed Harl. Misc. iv.), 4°. In French, 
Sedan, 1633. 89. 

‘The Anatomy of Pope Joan.’ Lond., 
1624. 120. 

Blondel (David) ‘De Johanna Papissa 
Anacrisis’ (French), 1647, 8°. (Latin) 


Amst., 1657, 8°. 

‘A Present for a Papist.’ Lond., 1675. 8°. 
[principally from Cooke]. 

Settle (Elkanah) ‘The Female Prelate.’ 
Lond., 1680, 1689. 4°. 

Ware (Robert) ‘ Pope Lond., 
1689, 1692, 1736 4°. 

Lenfant (James) ‘The History of Pope 
Joan’ [n. d.] 

‘The surprising history of Pope Joan,’ 
Lond., 1744. 80. 

Rees (Abraham) ‘The Cyclopedia, xix. 
Lond., 1819. 4°. 

‘N & Q.’ 15S. ii, 265, 306, 395, 463. 

Rhoidis (E.) ‘Pope Joan.’ 1886. 

ARDAGH. 


female pope, who is 


Joan.’ 


Joan, a mythical 


usually placed between Leo IV. (847-855) 
and Benedict III. (855-858). 


One account 


(cl. 189).—The following | 


en |’Université de Leyde. A La Haye, 
Chez. Jasques van den Kieloom. Mpccxxxv1. 
2 vols., illustrated. Steven of Bourdon 
(d.c. 1261) ‘ Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit.’ 
David Blondel, ‘ Eclaircissement de la ques- 
tion si une femme a été assise au siége papal 


(1657).’ 
R. B. Peake. 
513. 
J. C. Meline, ‘Fables of Pope- Joan.’ 
Cath. World, ix., 1. 
AtrreD Srpney Lewis. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


The eleventh Edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ says that it was a French 


Bentley, xii., 128, & xxix., 


| Dominican, Steven of Bourbon, who died 
| about 1261, who published the legend of the 


the Holy Spirit.’ 


mythical Pope Joan in his ‘ Seven Gifts of 
The first who attempted 


| to refute the existence of such a person was 


| David Blondel, a French Calvinist. 





Blon- 
del published two books dealing with the 
legend—one in 1647 entitled ‘ Kclaircisse- 
ment de la question si une femme a été 
assise au siége papal de Rome,’ and the other 
in 1657 entitled ‘De Joanna Papissa.’ 
Blondel’s task was completed by Johann 
Dollinger in 1863 in his ‘ Papstfabeln des 
Mittelalters,’ an English translation of 
which appeared in 1872. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 

‘“‘DROCESTIONIOSE BARRIL”’ (cl. 261). 

The week in which Ascension Day 
or Holy Thursday, occurs, was the period 
at which, in former days, perambulation of 
parochial boundaries usually took place. 
This was more properly done on the Mon- 
day, Tuesday, or Wednesday of that week, 
but in some places Ascension Day itself was 
chosen for the purpose. ‘‘On Ascension 
Day,’’ says Sir John Hawkins, in his ‘ His 
tory of Music,’ vol. ii pr. 112 (quoted in 
Brand’s ‘Pop. Anl.’) ‘it is the custom of 
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the inhabitants of parishes, with their | 
officers, to perambulate in order to perpetu- | 
ate the memory of their boundaries.’’ 

And in the ‘Kalendar of the English 
Church,’ 1865, p. 72 (quoted in Dyer’s 
‘British Popular Customs ’) it is stated that 
“Tn England Ascension Day has been known 
as ‘Bounds Thursday,’ from beating the 
bounds of the parish, transferred by a cor- 
ruption of Rogation processions to this day.” 

The processions round the _ boundaries 
appear to have usually involved indulgence 
in eating and drinking. In  Barnabe 
Googe’s Translation of Naogeorgus we read: 

Now comes the day wherein they gad abrode, 

with Crosse in hande, 

To boundes of every field, and round about 

their neighbour’s lande; 


This done, they to the Taverne go, or in 

the fields they dine, 

Where downe pH sit and feede apace, and 

fill themselves with wine. 

So much that oftentymes without the Crosse 

they come away, 

And miserably they reele, still as their 

stomache up they lay. 

In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster (quoted in Brand’s 
‘Pop. Ant.’) are the following, amongst 
other items: 

1556, Item, paid for bread. wine, ale, and 
beer, upon the Ascension-Even and Day, 
against my Lord Abbot and his Covent came 
in Procession, and for strewing herbs the 
samme day, 7s. 1d. 

1559, Item, for bread, ale, and beer, on 
Tewesday in Rogacion Weeke, for the parish- 
ioners that went in Procession, 1s. 

A writer in Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days,’ 
in describing one of these parochial peram- 
bulations from recollections of his earlier 
days, states that ‘‘ buns and beer were served 
out to those who were lucky enough, or 
strong enough, to get them.”’ 

In some places small annuities were be- 
queathed to provide refreshments for those 
taking part in the perambulations. In _ the 
parish of Edgeott, Buckinghamshire, there 
was about an acre of land, let at £3 a year, 
called ‘‘Gang Monday Land,” which was 
left to the parish officers to provide cakes 
and beer for those who took part in the 
annual perambulation of the parish. At 
Clifton Reynes, in the same county, a be- 
quest of land for a similar purpose directs 
that ‘‘ one small loaf, a piece of cheese, and 
a pint of ale, should be given to every 
married person, and half a pint of ale to | 
every unmarried person, resident in Clifton, | 
when they walked the parish boundaries in | 


'seven inches. 


Rogation week.*’ A certain estate in Hus- 
borne Crawley, Bedfordshire, had to pay 
£4 on Rogation Day, once in seven years, 
to defray the expense of perambulating and 
keeping up the boundaries of the parish. 
(See Edwards’ ‘Collection of Old English 
Customs and remarkable Charities.’). 

I think there can be little doubt that what 
Rector Bridecake’s neighbours demanded, 
and he refused, was a barrel of ale to be 
consumed by them on the occasion of their 
perambulating the parish. 

Wo. Serr WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


MILESTONES : “PACE,” ‘‘ STRIDE” 

(cl. 187, 268).—According to Gow’s 
‘Companion to School Classics’ (1889) at 
p- 151, the Roman measured roads by milia 
passuum, a thousand paces, a passus (stride 
or pace) being the equivalent of two gradus 
(steps) and a gradus being two pedes (feet). 
A Roman mile would thus be 5,000 Roman 
feet, and this would seem to be the origin 
of the Old London mile (as to which see 
exlix. 154, 212). At p. 152 Dr. Gow says 
that the equivalent of a Roman mile in Eng- 
lish measures is 4,854 feet or 1,618 yards. 
The English statute mile is 5,280 feet or 
1,750 yards. A ‘‘ pace”’ is defined in Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Twentieth Century Dictionary’ as 30 
inches, so that a thousand paces would be 
only 2,500 feet. Has the ‘‘ pace” or 
‘* stride’’ ever been officially defined? Mr. 


| Edgar Wallace in ‘ The Gaunt Stranger,’ at 


p. 287, makes one of his characters say :— 
‘*A man’s normal stride covers twenty- 
A woman’s covers twenty- 
two.”’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“DOOR MR. HUME” (cl. 279, 322, 341). 
—Let me add to the authorities al- 
ready cited the evidence of ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends.’ 
Sir Rupert the Fearless, a gallant young 
knight, 
Was equally ready to tipple or fight, 
Crack a crown, or a bottle, 
Cut sirloin or throttle; 
In brief, or as Hume says, ‘ to sum up the 
tottle,’ ete. 
‘Sir Rupert the Fearless,’ line 1. 
Again in ‘The Auto-da-Fé,’ Canto i., we 
find ‘‘ Jozé de Humez, the King’s privy- 
purse-keeper,’’ protesting against a proposed 
pilgrimage by the monarch on the ground 
of expense, and declaring ‘‘ Sire, the tottle’s 
enormous.”’ 
HERBERT W. GREENE. 
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The Mummy: A Handbook | of — 
Funerary Archaeology. By Sir E. A. Wallis 
Budge. (Cambridge University Press. 
£2 5s. net.) 

MAIS 

most important handbooks on Egyptology, 
one which was first published in 1893, and for 
some years has been out of print. The inter- 
vening period has brought an immense acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the book has accordingly 
been revised, to a considerable extent re-written, 
and enlarged both by expansion of old sections 
and the addition of new ones. The iilustrations 
chosen from typical objects in the British 

Museum are new. Of the re-written sections 

the most important is the outline of the 


History of Egypt, which will probably remain | 


for some time the standard summary 
account of the — subject. Besides this | 
is to be placed the list of the royal 


Cartouches. A small section which has profited 
much by discovery in natural history is that 
on the scarab. Not only the ancient Egyptians, 


but naturalists also up to the middle of the | 


nineteenth century, had remained in error 
‘concerning the habits of this beetle. The 
former believed that Scarabeus sacer was a 
species without females, which was propagated 
by means of the balls of dung the creature 
makes. ‘The latter recognised the existence of 
females, but were still mistaken in that they 
considered the balls of dung to be the 
depositaries of eggs, whereas, in fact, they are 
the beetle’s food, and the eggs are laid, one 
by one, each just within a pear-shaped mass 


ot food prepared by the female, and buried | 


under a few inches of sand. It was Fabre who 
was destined to unravel all this, and since 
the beetle is not extraordinarily rare, and 
neither it nor its appurtenances particularly 
small, it seems astonishing that no one before 
him did so. However, upon their too hasty 
and never revised conclusions the people of 
Egypt built up a theory of the scarab which 
associated him with the Sun-God, invisible 
roller of the golden ball along the sky. 
Sadani origin our author would assign to the 
cult, and thinks it may well be oldest of 
the solar cults of Egypt. The account of 
Qbelisks sets out the latest conjecture, that 
of Mr. R. Engelbach, concerning the method by 
which these huge monoliths were erected—let 
down into a skilfully made funnel. Other 
short new sections are those on Spirit houses, 
and Foundation Deposits, and Hypocephali—the 
curious attempt by spells, “ written upon a 
sheet of new papyrus and placed under the 
head of the deceased,” to impart warmth to the 
head and even to the whole body. 

This edition repeats the careful and lengthy 
discussion of the Rosetta stone and of the 


proper credit due to the several workers who 
deciphered it, with details of the clues they 
By the aid of this book, it should 


followed. 
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is the second edition of one of the 








be possible to use the Hgyptian antiquities jp 
the British Museum to most excellent purpose 
and lay down a good solid foundation for 
the study of Egyptology. Those who proceed 
no further than these pages and the Museum 
can carry them wil! find themselves in pos. 
session of a fund of knowledge and satisfaction, 


| Francis Jenkinson, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and University Librarian. 4 
Memoir by_H. F. Stewart. (Cambridge 
University Press 10s. 6d. net). 


| JTNDOUBTEDLY men live and die whose 
biographies are desired by their friends, 
While the comparative uneventfulness of their 
lives leaves them so unknown to the greater 
public that it has no reason to desire any 
|information. A difficult problem arises, not 
least in a time like the present when book 
production is costly. Such a man probably was 
Francis Jenkinson; rendered very dear and 
interesting to those who knew him by just the 
|elusive personal charm, heightened by a peculiar 
academic fineness, which tended to hide him 
| from public notice. 
The earlier chapters of this well written 
| bicgraphy deal with the more external side 
| of his life and character, recording such matters 
as his share in the controversy over the Copy- 
j Tight Bill of 1911, or the Syndicate’s Report, 
|}under fourteen heads of the _ qualities 
| “ required ” in the Librarian—the last of which 
| is “‘to be readily accessible to all persons who 
| frequent the Library, and to answer question of 
| every kind, and of very various degrees of 
jimportance”’; or Jenkinson’s knowledge of 
| languages; his efforts to fill “gaps” in the 
| Library; his hatred of cheap paper—“ stuff 
| which it is a misery to handle”; of clumsy 
| binding, and so forth. 
In the last three chapters, on his Studies, 
| his Recreations and his Personal Character- 
| istics, those who knew him well will find their 
| friend truly and delicately portrayed. Dr. 
Stewart could not but dilate on his_ passion 
| for “ flies,” a consuming interest which would 
| make him break off a conversation or leave 
|a meal, with a quiet “ excuse me, I see a fly,” 
| swiftly cross a room, deftly capture the 
creature; release it if uninteresting, or sacrifice 
it on the altar of science, if necessary. His 
love of plants and creatures was singularly 
| wide and exact, but_as his biographer remarks 
“it did not extend to rats, sparrows (their 
| avian counterparts), marauding cats, blue- 
| bottles, stomoxys, slugs, snails, cockroaches and 
other agents of mischief.” Perhaps, like the 
| French, he divided cats into the deplorable 
| harried beast of the streets and the petted 
| sultan of the saion. 
Among many personal recollections, one 
| characteristic remark is recorded, which will 
| find sympathisers in all genuine “ workmen”: 
| “ doctors don’t always understand that work 
| which is a pleasure does no harm.” 

The Sargent portrait of Jenkinson is copied 
for the frontispiece; yet, excellent as it 18, 
;some of his friends may prefer the vivid 
| photograph by A. G. Dew Smith. 





| 
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For his knowledge, skill and enthusiasm in 
all matters connection with the Library in 
particular, and with books in general, our 
readers must, for reasons of space, be reterred 
to the Memoir; even there specialists may find 
their hunger for details insufficiently satisfied. 
Jenkinson will always be remembered as the 
keen Collector for the Library; that came 
natural to him; while his care to carry on 
Bradshaw’s traditions was chivalrous loyalty 
rather than native devotion to administrative 
details. 

‘ulgens and Lucrese, A Fifteenth-Century 
P heuler Play. By Henry Medwall. Edited 

by F. S. boas and A. W. Reed. (Clarendon 

Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


HE recent history of this play forms a 

pleasant incident. Two leaves of it are 
preserved among the Bagford fragments in the 
pritish Museum; Halliwell-Phillips, however, 
in 1885 had seen the entire work of which a 
unique copy was at Mostyn Hall. This, at the 
sale at Sotheby’s_in 1919, passed into the 
possession of Mr. Henry E. Huntington, who, 
before he transferred the precious quarto to his 
Californian library, made it available to 
students in facsimile. A less expensive edition 
was needed, for ‘ Fulgens and Lucrece’ can put 
forward several claims to general attention, 
and its inclusion in the Tudor and Stuart 
Library of the Clarendon Press will be heartily 
welcomed. ‘The Introduction supplies a few 
new particulars about Medwall. Reasons are 
given for dating the play Christmas, 1497, when 
festivities at Court were more numerous and 
brilliant than usual, with design to make much 
of the Spanish Ambassador and the Ambassador 
from Flanders. The earliest known secular 
play in England it presents most instructive 
contrasts with the yet older secular plays of 
Flanders; but its main interest is the now 
well-known anticipation in it of Shakespeare, 
especially in the interweaving of two kindred 
plots, one serious, the other comic. It is 
remarkable that Medwall also anticipates 
Shakespeare in taking an Italian story to 
dramatize; the play is founded on ‘ De Vera 
Nobilitate,’ a treatise combined with a story 
written in 1428 by Bonaccorso of Pistoja, 
translated into English by John Tiptoft, Earl 
of Worcester, and csinted by Caxton in 1481. 
Can it be said that there is anything further 
than technique and external circumstance to 
make us think of Shakespeare? There is 
certainly something resembling him in the 
creation of the characters, not only in the 
comic parts, but in the two serious wooers, 
and in the lady between them. Lucrece has 
distinct touches of the proud, unshrinking 
maidenliness of a Shakespearian heroine. 
The dialogue is unmistakably good from the 


dramatic point of view—indeed admirable when 
one considers exigencies of verse and rhyme. 
Yet again, the invention which develoved the 
dialogue, and so changed the original rather 
ineffective ending as to produce a climax giving 
its full value to the figure of Lucreze, has 
much of the Shakespearian quality about it. 








Another point, which in Shakespeare’s case 
much study and the history of the plays in 
modern times have tended to obscure, is the 
close relation between the players and the 
audience, and yet more between the playwright 
and the critical expectations of those for whose 
entertainment the play principally was made. 
The standard wou!d seem to have been high. 

The editors give a facsimile of the last 
page of the quarto, bearing John Rastell’s 
imprint and address, and the two autographs 
of former owners of the copy. 


The Odes of Horace Done into English Verse. 
By Hugh Macnaghten. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


N his vivacious Foreword Mr. Macnaghten, 
reminding us that Ovid called Horace 
numerosus, approves Mr. Ramsay’s phrase 
“the poet of the tunes,” as a rendering of 
the epithet, and then shows how he has 
worked on the idea. With but three or four 
exceptions he has employed for each of the 
thirteen “‘ tunes,” or systems of metre in the 
Odes, a fixed corresponding English ‘‘ tune.” 
This is an excellent notion; but its applica- 
tion does not, we think, approve itself quite 
throughout. We turn to the Alcaics to find 
them done into the stanza of Fitzgerald’s 
Omar Khayyam. There are examples for 
which the langour and the associations of this 
stanza are not unsuitable; and others in 
which its undeniable musical possibilities 
come delightfully into play, but the peculiar 
recurring effect, as of something half let go 
and grasped again, characteristic of the 
unrhymed third line and ihe return to rhyme 
of the fourth, is alien alike from the spirit, 
the diction, and the rhythmic quality of the 
great Roman odes and of all those which are 
kindred to them. ‘Their firmness of con- 
struction, their vigour, their noble severity 
refuse any steady alliance with the dreamy 
triple rhyme, which, combined with the 
unchanging ten-syllabled line, is a perfect 
vehicle for drowsy self-communing, or beau- 
tiful sensuous imaging. The one exception— 
the Cleopatra ode—is done into  syllabled 
quatrains, and the choice commends itself. 
With the Sapphics Mr. Macnaghten has, 
we think, done better: and better still in the 
pieces which he has chosen to render in blank 
verse, 
As in his lately published Catullus the 
reader alternately enjoys the translations as 


‘English poems, and lingers over delightful 


hrases and devices for turning the Latin. 
Mr. Macnaghten is particularly ‘enue in his 
method of resolving an idea into its elements 
and lifting out the dominant element by 
parenthesis or interjection. In one place, the 
first stanza of ‘ Herculis ritu modo dictus,’ 
the resolution has perhaps been carried too 
far. Sometimes exigencies of rhyme or the 


requirement of a syllable have been allowed 


too much interference with sense. Thus “the 
cold clear sky” for sub Jove frigido is, 
taken by itself, exceedingly well, but when 
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united (as it is not in the Latin) with the 
hunter’s absorption in the chase and forget- 
fulness both of hardship and pleasure it 
contradicts the main thought: for the clear- 
ness of the sky would be an advantage to 
be welcomed. So also to translate lacertis by 
“wrist,” quite changes the. picture of the 
girl (‘ Vides ut alta’). In ‘O diva, gratum ’ 
the point of vel superbos vertere funeribus 
triumphos disappears in “ with sudden over- 
throw to end the proudest monarch’s master- 
dom.” Why in ‘Nullus argento,’ 1. 22, is 
*“sceptre ”’ put for laurum, which is duly 
read in the accompanying text? In the next 
ode was it not a pity to drop coemptis (1. 17)? 
Antithesis is sometimes too weakly’ indicated, 
as in the first and the last stanzas of ‘ Rec- 
tius vives,’ where the English is in conse- 
quence vaguely bewildering. We may also 
mention one or two slips, which will doubt- 
less be corrected in a second edition. In ‘O 
matre pulchra,’ 1. 30, “hind” is a rather 
unfortunate rendering of cervus in ‘ lustum 
et tenacem,’ 1], 37, we have “ while Ilium from 
Troy wide wave on _ wave Divides ’”—for 
“Rome”; in the Notes a stanza of Bk. ITI, 
xi. is referred to x. 

But, now, how much there is to praise. Of 
entire odes we have specially enjoyed ‘ Natis 
in usum’; ‘TIlle et  nefasto’; ‘Eheu, 
fugaces’; ‘Cur me querellis’; the story of 
the Danaids; and ‘O fons Bandusie ’;—a list 
that might, however, be extended. Of single 
stanzas we found particularly beautiful, the 
versions of multis ille bonis; me _ dulcis 
domine in II. xii; in IIf. i. The stanza 
about Timor and Mine (Mine is translated 
“Dreams ”’); in the story of Regulus (III. 
v.) the stanza donec labantis where consilio 

. auctor numquam alias dato is rendered 
championing. a matchless precedent.” Fine 
again, in the following Ode, is the stanza for 
non his inventus. From the lighter odes we 
may mention as particularly successful the 
last three stanzas of Quid files, Asterie.’ 
The happy turns and phrases spring up 
everywhere, too numerous to be fairly repre- 
sented here: we take but some half-dozen as 
examples, wishing the lover of Horace joy in 
the discovery of the rest: . . facilemque 
somnum: “the sleep that came at will”; 
stridore acuto: ‘‘ with whirring wings ”; 
levia personuere saxa: “ From slope to slope 
send back an echo clear”; ‘‘ Forgive me; 
think the words unsung, Those wicked words, 
and give me back your heart” as the con- 
clusion of I. xvi.; Temere (in ‘ Quem virum ’): 
*‘pell-mell ”; qui semper vacuam .. . 
sperat: “ [dreams you -will] still hold No 
hand but his”; expertus vacuum Daedalus 
aera; “‘ Next Daedalus—the air was free— 
would seize...” 

This is a noteworthy achievement, and we 
echo Mr. Macnaghten’s desire that it should 
hecome familiar to boys and girls. The | 
famous Odes of the third book have a close | 
appropriateness to our day. 


“e 
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| and animals in lacquer—a gvod 


| influence (12,000 m.). 
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BooxksELLers’ CATALOGUES. 
Oriental Art is the subject of Catalogue No,” 
564 which we have received from Herr Kary 
W. Hiersemann, of Leipzig. He has a copy 
of a book on the Gréau collection, brought out™ 
in Paris in 1903, a work of 5 volumes, dealing 
with the antique glass, enamel and pottery. 
belonging to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and ™ 
illustrated with 363 coloured plates (4200 m,), 


‘Among items belonging to Mohammedan a 


are a seventeenth century book-cover of Pep) 
sian work, decorated with designs of plants” 
specimen ¢ 
Persian binding (1800 m.); and a copy of 
‘L’art arabe d’aprés les monuments d 
Kaire,’ by Prisse d’Avennes (1100 m.). Oneg 
the items under Indian art was seen 
years ago at Wembley, a portrait in colour 
and gold of Birbal, Vizier of the Empe 
Akbar (1100 m.). The Chinese items 
numerous, the most important being a sto: 


| bas-relief from the tomb of the Wu fam 


of Shantung, dating from 147 a.p. This 
supposed to display Hellenistic, i 

i Japan also figures larg 

in the catalogue, whether we consider books, © 
woodcuts or other objects. A copy of Vo 
Siebold’s ‘Nippon’ is offered for 2400 
and we noticed a screen decorated with 
representations of Buddhist gods and saints, 


| work of the first half of the nineteenth cen 


tury (930 m.). Herr Hiersemann has many 


| runs of periodicals and year-books, and in 


the appendix describes a striking Tibe 
aitar-piece, of the eighteenth century—the pic 
ture of a Thibetan saint seated upon a throne, 
with nimbus and aureole and a mountainous 
landscape inthe background. It is painted on 
silk stretched over wood. The price asked 
for it is 1400 m. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


When sending a letter to be forwarded te 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q. to which the latter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 


| article which has already appeared, corre 


pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 
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